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FIG. 3—TERRACE STEPS AND GARDEN HOUSE, STONYHURST COLLEGE 


GARDEN WALLS AND TERRACES‘ 


HERE existed in the original thir- 

teen States, or colonies, at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War, 
_many estates of large acreage and 
with fine houses. Along the banks of the 
Hudson, and in nearby Long Island, there 
were up to as recently as fifty years ago 
numerous examples of these dignified 
country houses. Few traces of them 
remain. The land about them has, in 
most instances, become sites of more or 
less important real-estate developments. 
But, fortunately, we are becoming 
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more and more an out-of-doors people, 
and the lure of country life is yearly 
growing stronger. Men of large means 
have acquired in many localities vast 
tracts of land, and, with trained artistic 
assistance of competent architects, are 
creating estates that exceed anything 
ever done in this country, and which will 
eventually favorably compare in archi- 
tecture and picturesqueness with the fine 
old English mansions and broad acres, 
built during the times of Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth and James I, or periods known 
as Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
grouped under the general designation 
as the English Renaissance. 
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FIG. 1—FORECOURT WALL AND GATEWAY, BRECCLES 


HALL, NORFOLK 


Of the features that have made these 
English mansions famous none are more 
picturesque than the gardens in which 
they were set, and the walls and terraces 
that marked the “close” or actual grounds 
that surrounded the house. It will be in- 
teresting to study examples of some of 
these gardens with their well-designed 
walls and terraces and, as far as is possi- 
ble to do so from photographs, draw in- 
spiration for similar work on our Ameri- 
can country estates. 

In most of the garden walls, the mate- 
rial of construction was brick, 
of local manufacture, irregu- 
lar in size and either origi- 
nally or through the effects of 
many years of weathering of 
splendid texture. 

Figure 1 illustrates the 
forecourt wall and gateway to 
the gardens surrounding 
Breccles Hall, in Norfolk. The 
house was built towards the 
close of the XVI Century. 
There are no means of ascer- 
taining if this garden wall 
was erected at the same time. 
It was probably of much later 
erection, but like all these gar- 
den walls, follows in its archi- 
tectural style that of the 
house. 

Its solidness, unusual thick- 
ness and buttressed gateway 
would seem to indicate that it 
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might, when built, have com- 
bined the dual purposes of a 
garden inclosure and a de- 
fensive barrier against the 
marauding bands that in- 
fested the country at that 
time. 

Figure 2, a detail of a gar- 
den wall at Kirby Hall, in 
Northamptonshire, built dur- 
ing Henry VIII’s time, dis- 
closes a more peaceful period 
than that shown at Breecles 
Hall. 

There are no suggestions of 
siege or defense in this well- 
designed wall and gateway. 
The materials, brick and 
carved stone are handled in 
the good architectural manner that 
marks so many of these garden walls. 
Probably the niches flanking the main 
gateway were closed by iron grills, and 
that an iron gate of equally good design 
barred the way to trespassers. 

Stonyhurst College, built in 1592, is one 
of the picturesque remains of the XVI 
Century. Its gardens are famous for 
their architectural excellence, their plant- 
ing and the broad terraces that abound 
there. In Figure 3 may be seen a typical 
example of the methods pursued in the 





FIG. 2—WALL AND GATEWAY, KIRBY HALL, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
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FIG. 4—GARDEN SCREEN, STONYHURST 
COLLEGE 


planning of these formal gardens. At 
the end of the long vista is a garden 
house, the walk being flanked on one side 
by a wall, now vineclad so completely as 
to cover the material, on the other tall 
shrubs that bank the slope to the terrace 
on a higher level. The broad stairway 





FIG. 5—GARDEN, BURFORD PRIORY, 
OXFORDSHIRE 
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leading by steps of low risers to the ter- 
race level, and the solid stone balustrade, 
indicate the thorough as well as good 
artistic methods in use in a day when time 
was the least important factor in con- 
struction. 





FIG. 6—GATE PIERS, WATER EATON MANOR 


Figure 4 shows another view in the 
garden at Stonyhurst. Its beauty of de- 
sign is too apparent to need description. 

Age does not wither, but enhances the 
beauty of these gardens. In Figure 5 we 
get a glimpse of a corner of the garden 
wall at Burford Priory in Oxfordshire, as 
seen through one of the cloistered arches. 
This stately old place, at one time a ruin, 
but now reverentially restored, dates from 
the Tudor period. The gardens are 
famous for their beauty and the glimpse 
that indicates the three or more levels on 
which it was laid out is one to confirm its 
reputation. 

The gate piers at Water Eaton Manor, 
also in Oxfordshire, are a relic of a de- 
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parted beauty. The wooden gate is a 
mere substitute for the massive iron 
leaves that undoubtedly hung between 
these well-proportioned gateposts. The 
wall of great age shows signs of having 
been reduced in height but enough re- 
mains to prove that at one time this was a 
dignified entrance to one of England’s 
most formal mansions. 

Figure 6 snows another gateway with 
evidently substitute gates of iron, and 
where the wall, reduced now almost to 
nothingness, has through succeeding 


years crumbled to its present low height. 
This gate is at Derwent Hall in Derby- 
shire. 

Figure 7 illustrates a Jacobean house 
and a palladian garden. The view is of a 
part of the house and wall of Kildwick 
Hall, in Yorkshire. This house is per- 
haps the most recent of erection of these 
here illustrated, its present age being per- 
haps less than three hundred years. The 
lions surmounting the gateposts are de- 
tails of the armorial bearings of the orig- 
inal owners of the house. 





FIG. 7—A JACOBEAN HOUSE AND A PALLADIAN GARDEN, KILDWICK HALL, YORKSHIRE 
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MANTEL IN HALL 


HOUSE OF PAUL D. MILLS, ESQ., ST. DAVIDS, PA. 
MR. CHARLES BARTON KEEN, ARCHITECT 
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THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


RCHITECTS will seldom find more 
interesting reading than is con- 
tained in the issue of the Con- 
gressional Record that reports 

the debates incident to the consideration 
of the Public Buildings Bill, that passed 
the House on January 19 by a vote of 234 
to 92 with 108 members not voting. For 
the benefit of those who have not this doc- 
ument at hand, it may be said that there 
seems to be an unmistakable feeling of 
animosity more or less prevalent in Con- 
gress toward the profession of architec- 
ture, and while this feeling no doubt is 
based on ignorance of exact conditions, 
it nevertheless constitutes a very serious 
menace to the future public buildings of 
the United States. Instead of anything 
constructive being done to allay suspicion 
and foster more cordial relations, there 
has been during recent months what 
might almost be termed “a campaign” 
waged against Congressional methods of 
treating this subject. That this attack 
in itself was justified seems probable— 
although the wisdom of making it may be 
questioned—but unfortunately it has not 


always been conducted with sufficient 
care to determine the absolute accuracy 
of every statement made before it was 
issued, as is indicated by the debates in 
the House already referred to. 

No doubt exists regarding the ability 
of those at present in charge of the poli- 
cies of our professional organizations to 
uphold their dignity to the fullest ex- 
tent, but it would seem necessary to pro- 
ceed with the greatest care in any effort 
to place the public building situation be- 
fore members of Congress. Particularly 
is it essential that no inaccuracies of 
statement occur which always pro- 
vide the desired basis of criticism to 
opponents, and make it possible to throw 
doubt and suspicion on the entire argu- 
ment presented. 


THE RIVERSIDE DRIVE CONTROVERSY 


HE several public hearings on 

the Riverside Drive Improvement 

Scheme recently held have not 

served as it was hoped they would 
to satisfactorily clarify the situation. 
The proposers and objectors are appar- 
ently as far apart in their views as ever, 
and neither appear to be disposed to con- 
cede anything that affords a solution to 
an intricate problem. The distrust that 
appears to be the mental attitude of citi- 
zens where an agreement is sought with 
a corporation is the result of bitter ex- 
perience, and no motive, no matter how 
innocent seems free from the suspicion 
that behind it lies a trap which will even- 
tually be sprung to the discomfiture of 
the city and taxpayers, and give the cor- 
poration a very great pecuniary advan- 
tage. 

The retention of ex-Justice Hughes as 
legal adviser and the proposal of the 
president of the Board of Aldermen to 
secure the services of General Goethals 
to render an expert opinion on the engi- 
neering problems involved should, it 
would seem, give sufficient assurance 
that the interests of the city will have the 
most careful consideration, and serve to 
allay misgivings as to the motives actu- 
ating the members of the Board of Esti- 
mate. It might be suggested that to 
appoint as additional members of the con- 
sulting board an architect of prominence, 
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and an equally well qualified landscape 
architect, would add further assurance 
that none of the problems involved would 
be overlooked. Certainly the question of 
esthetics is one of utmost importance in 
connection with any proposed improve- 
ment of our water front. 

The presence of the railway on Man- 
hattan Island has long been a source of 
irritation, and its attitude toward a final 
solution of matters involving its perma- 
nent occupancy of city thoroughfares has 
not been one that would quiet this feel- 
ing. Nevertheless the time has now 
arrived when these questions should be 
taken up and adjusted, and no feeling en- 
gendered by former relations with the 
corporation should be allowed to inter- 
fere with a just and proper disposition of 
the various features involved. The pres- 
ent agitation, if it serves no other pur- 
pose, has at least brought the entire sub- 
ject up for consideration and discussion, 
and has prevented the possibility of any 
conclusion that will not safeguard the 
future welfare of the section of the city 
directly affected. 


BUILDING PERMITS 


MOVEMENT now on foot, which 
has the sanction of various 
organizations of architects, has 
for its object the simplifying of 

the processes in general use by city de- 
partments charged with the duty of 
issuing building permits. 

The subject may well receive the 
consideration of architects and city de- 
partments generally, for but little inves- 
tigation is necessary to establish the fact 
that methods long since outgrown by rea- 
son of greater building activity, changes 
in processes and materials, and new con- 
ditions generally, are still in vogue. The 
sooner these are revised or abandoned 
for methods more nearly meeting pres- 
ent-day requirements, the sooner a 
source of constant annoyance to every 
one concerned will be removed. The 
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movement deserves the support of all 
building interests. 


THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING 


NE of the most difficult questions 
which the architect is now called 
upon by clients to answer is in 
regard to the probability of a con- 

tinuation of present prices of building 
materials and labor. Projects involving 
the construction of buildings are being 
delayed or held in abeyance on every 
hand by reason of the fact that estimates 
based upon prices current some months 
ago are in all cases being exceeded when 
actual tenders are submitted by builders. 
The client might naturally inquire of his 
architect whether there is prospect of a 
reduction in price within the next few 
months, and from information received 
we find that there exists a considerable 
difference of opinion on this subject. In 
one instance a state architect has re- 
cently advised the holding in abeyance of 
all construction except that considered 
absolutely necessary to provide accom- 
modations for increased population in 
state institutions. In another, we find an 
architect advising his clients that there is 
little likelihood of a material reduction 
in prices for some years to come. We 
are inclined to agree with the latter view. 
While, undoubtedly, the cost of construc- 
tion work is abnormally high in compari- 
son with prices which obtained to within 
a year of the present time, it seems doubt- 
ful whether any reductions which can be 
reasonably expected within two or three 
years will compensate for the delay in 
securing needed buildings of any charac- 
ter, unless it might possibly be the 
elaborate private residence. In all prob- 
ability, a final readjustment after the war 
will result in somewhat lower prices of 
building materials and labor than those 
current at this time, but we very much 
doubt their ever attaining the abnormally 
low level represented by the cost of con- 
struction work during 1915. 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING—PART IV 


By LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Secretary, National Housing Association, New York City. 


HENRY FORD’S EXPERIENCE 


Henry Ford’s experience with this 
problem in Detroit is quite illuminating. 
When he started in, a year or so ago, with 
his plan to pay all his workmen $5 a day 
he expressed the belief that all that was 
necessary to do for the workingman in 
America was to give him an adequate 
wage and he would take care of himself 
and that it was poverty that caused all of 
the troubles that we are familiar with in 
our great cities; that men lived in slums 
because their wages were inadequate, 
that the workingman took lodgers or 
boarders into his home because his earn- 
ings were inadequate, and that when he 
received an adequate wage such condi- 
tions would entirely change. 

Well, he tried it, and he was amazed to 
find after a few months that his men were 
living under exactly the same squalid and 
sordid conditions that they had lived un- 
der before they received the $5 a day wage 
and that most of them had not changed 
their methods of living in any degree, but 
were simply either putting away the ad- 
ditional money or spending it on personal 
indulgences. They were living in the 
same houses, many of them, still bunking 
six men to the room, sleeping in the 
clothes they worked in, not bathing suffi- 
ciently, and either banking the extra 
money or squandering or drinking it up. 

Mr. Ford saw a great light. He real- 
ized that his earlier views were mistaken 
and at once put into operation a plan for 
the investigation and supervision of the 
conditions under which his men lived. So 
that to-day he is making his efforts count, 
and the men who continue to live under 
the same squalid conditions that they 
lived under with the old wage lose their 
jobs. He does not want that kind of man 
in his plant, and he is right. 


This illustrates perfectly the impor- 
tance of keeping control and of renting 
rather than selling, in the case of the 
unskilled worker. 

As I have already stated, the situation 
is quite different in the case of the skilled 
mechanic, the man who gets $25 a week 
and up. 


CONTROL ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


The experience of the English garden 
suburbs has been quite similar. They, 
too, were started with the idea of having 
the workingman own his home, but most 
of them have come to the realization 
through bitter experience that they can- 
not maintain their garden suburbs as 
such unless they do keep control, and so 
the co-partnership plan has been evolved. 
By this the company keeps control, but 
the tenants are given an interest in the 
property and are enabled to become own- 
ers of it through purchase of shares of 
stock. 

It is not strange that this should be the 
case, if we stop to think of it. How can 
we expect to maintain satisfactory con- 
ditions if we leave the control of all the 
intricate details of management to a hun- 
dred or a thousand men of all sorts and 
varying degrees of intelligence and stand- 
ards of living? 

It is just as necessary to have central- 
ized control in an enterprise of this kind 
as it is in a high-grade apartment house 
such as we find in our large cities. Few 
of us would care to live in the best apart- 
ment houses of New York City if there 
were no resident janitor or superintend- 
ent on the premises. 

Few of us would care to travel on a rail- 
road train if the direction of the engine 
were left to all the passengers. We need 
some one person who shall be responsible. 
As in railroading, so in housing enter- 
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prises; if we do not have a responsible 
engineer or manager on the job the 
directors of the corporation may cease to 
expect dividends and may expect colli- 
sions. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Thus far we have considered the prob- 
lems involved chiefly with regard to the 
individual house. What about the whole 
community? 

As a rule, an industrial housing enter- 
prise involves not merely the building of 
a certain number of houses but practi- 
cally the development of the entire com- 
munity. This is certainly the case where 
the plant is located in the country away 
from centers of population. Here it be- 
comes necessary to develop not only the 
homes of the workingmen, but the streets, 
the open spaces, the recreational oppor- 
tunities, the transportation facilities—in 
a word, the whole city plan. 

It is in enterprises of this kind that the 
Garden Suburb, which has been developed 
to such an extraordinary extent in Eng- 
land, becomes a practical possibility for 
America. Here far-sighted employers of 
labor have a wonderful opportunity. They 
can develop their community in such a 
way that it will not only furnish a health- 
ful and delightful dwelling place for their 
workers, but will be a real asset to the 
industry. 

John Nolen has pointed out most clearly 
that while we should not as a rule build 
houses that will not pay a commercial re- 
turn—that is, a return of at least 5 per 
cent net—there are other services which 
the employer of labor can render his 
workers and should render them without 
any danger of pauperizing them or of 
economic disadvantage. There are all 
sorts of things that go to the making up of 
a model community that the industry 
which dominates the town can well afford 
to pay for, and which can much better be 
distributed in the cost of the product 
made in that town than upon the shoul- 
ders of the individual workers who make 
the product. 

The street development, the park sys- 
tem, proper transit facilities, everything 
that goes to make up what we have in 
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mind when we talk of a “Garden Suburb,” 
can very advantageously be paid for and 
developed by the industry. 

I am convinced that one reason why 
we have not had the Garden Suburb or 
Garden City movement developed to a 
greater degree in this country has been 
because the employers of labor have not 
clearly grasped this point, but have 
attempted to assess upon the individual 
worker or home owner the entire cost of 
the community development. The aver- 
age workingman in America cannot 
afford to pay for such community devel- 
opment, nor should he be asked to. 


Just as the intelligent real estate de- 
veloper, when he cuts up acreage and 
farm land into building lots, realizes that 
it is advantageous to his development to 
donate certain portions of the land to park 
space, so the employer of labor needs to 
realize that it is to the advantage of his 
industry to develop these features of com- 
munity service and not to expect such de- 
velopment to come from the individual 
worker. 

Similarly, there are other community 
services which the industry can very well 
provide, such as central heating, lighting 
and fuel. Where the workers’ homes are 
located near the plant, the extension of 
community services of this kind can be 
done at comparatively low cost, though 
ordinarily it would seem that a central 
heating plant is not an economical propo- 
sition for much less than 300 families. 
This, of course, will vary with varying 
climatic conditions in different parts of 
the country. 


SHALL THE WORKERS LIVE NEAR 
THE PLANT? 


Another question that needs to be de- 
termined in developing a community of 
this kind, and one which is often lost sight 
of, is whether it is better to live near the 
industrial plant or some distance away 
from it. 

No hard and fast rule can wisely be 
laid down. It depends largely upon the 
lay of the land and the nature of the in- 
dustry. Speaking generally, it is advan- 
tageous to have the worker live near the 
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industry, so as to save time in getting to 
and from his work. 

Where, however, the industry is of 
such a character that there is a consider- 
able degree of noxious smoke or odor or 
gases, or undue noise, the case is different, 
and the worker then should be housed 
away from the industry. In such cases a 
consideration of the prevailing breezes 
and their relation to the plant should be 
the dominating factor in deciding upon 
the location of the workers’ dwellings. 

This is generally considered in develop- 
ing the better residential quarters of a 
town, but, too often, it is thought that the 
workers can live anywhere. 


GARDENS 


Another question is whether it is better 
to encourage the individual garden 
around the house or whether there should 
be a community open space—what they 
call “allotment gardens” in Europe. 

The determination of this question de- 
pends very largely upon the kind of work- 
er that we are planning to house. For the 
skilled mechanic earning $25 a week and 
up it is unquestionably wise to encourage 
the individual garden, both flower and 
vegetable, around his house. 

In the case, however, of the unskilled 
worker earning but $15 a week, I am 
clear that far better results, both to him 
and to the community, will come from the 
development of allotment gardens and 
from the community control of all open 
spaces. 

We have already seen that this class of 
worker cannot be housed in detached 
dwellings except in rare instances. This 
means that we shall have no side yards. 
In my judgment it would be better to have 
no rear yards, either, for workers of this 
type, but, instead, to have the community 
take control of all open spaces at the backs 
of buildings, treat them as small parks or 
playgrounds for the use of the people 
whose houses immediately abut them, and 
see that they are properly and adequately 
maintained, providing at the same time 
either there or in some central location 
allotment gardens where the worker may 
raise his own vegetables and such flowers 
as he may wish. 


These are some of the considerations 
involved in this question of industrial 
housing. 

The whole future of industrial housing 
seems to me very bright. Employers of 
labor are looking at the subject in a new 
light. Business men, too, are coming to 
realize that a community has no right to 
invite new industries to settle there, 
unless adequate provision is made for the 
housing of the new workers, and that 
when they do this they are injuring their 
community rather than helping it. 

We stand on the threshold of a new era 
in the housing of the country’s workers. 


(THE END.) 


What Are Acoustics? 


If closely questioned upon this point, 
many architects, if equally frank, might 
with the same truth make a reply similar 
to that credited to the eminent Richard 
M. Hunt of New York, one of the greatest 
architects America has produced, in the 
following incident: 

It was the custom of Mr. Hunt to make 
charcoal studies of interior details, full 
size, and for this purpose had prepared in 
a room of the New York State Capitol, 
where he was engaged, a long wall space 
with a running board from which to work. 
On this particular morning Mr. Hunt, 
clad in a long linen duster to protect his 
clothes from the charcoal, was busily em- 
ployed upon some details, when by some 
means entrance was obtained to his room 
without his knowledge, and the following 
dialogue ensued: 

A Voice—“Is this Mr. Hunt?” 

Mr. Hunt, continuing his work without 
looking around—“Yes, I am Mr. Hunt; 
what can I do for you?” 

The Voice—“Well, Mr. Hunt, what do 
you know about acoustics?” 

Mr. Hunt, still absorbed in his work— 
“T guess I know as much as anyone, and 
that’s d d little.” 

The Voice—“‘Well, Mr. Hunt, I think 
you are the man I am looking for. I wish 
to build a large church, and I am looking 
for an architect who will acknowledge he 
knows nothing about acoustics. My name 
is Henry Ward Beecher.”—Construction. 
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Should a Professor of Architecture 
Be Free to Practise? 


In a recent issue it was announced that 
an appropriation had been made by the 
Parliament of Sydney, Australia, to es- 
tablish a Chair of Architecture at the 
University. 

The Architects and Builders Journal 
of London, commenting editorially on this 
action by the Government, states :— 

“With respect to the grant of £2000 a 
year for the establishment of a Chair of 
Architecture in Sydney University, there 
is much to be said on both sides of the 
question whether or not the incumbent of 
such a chair should be required to give 
up his whole time to the work. On the 
one hand, it is argued that a leading ar- 
chitect in lucrative practice would nat- 
urally be reluctant to abandon it for such 
fame and fortune as a university chair 
could offer, that therefore the best men 
would not be available, and that the pro- 
fessor would, as such, lose some of his 
efficiency by gradually, but certainly, 
falling behind the march. On the other 
hand it is held that either function de- 
mands a man’s undivided attention, that 
the best architects are not necessarily the 
best professors, and that to keep abreast 
of the movement it is not at all necessary 
to keep in close touch with actual work; 
the essential qualification being that, un- 
like a purely scholastic professor, the pro- 
fessor of architecture shall have been a 
toiler and moiler, in which case his cun- 
ning can never wholly desert him. On 
the whole, we are disposed to agree with 
those who claim that the professor should 
be free to practise; and that, we believe, 
is a condition prevailing in nearly, if not 
quite, all appointments of the kind that 
have been made hitherto—at all events 
within recent years. It is unnecessary to 
cite instances, which are numerous and 
conspicuous in all the professions. A pro- 
fessor of theology who ceased preaching, 
a law lecturer who did not plead, or a 
lecturer on surgery who did not operate, 
might be found here and there, but would 
be exceptional, and the precedent holds 
good for the architect, who, if his practice 
happens to be large, can easily overcome 
the difficulty by arranging a partnership 
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—which, indeed, in the case of a man 
prominent enough to be selected for a 
chair, is likely to be already in existence.” 


Aphorisms of Art 


A contributor to The Architects and 
Builders’ Journal of London has been able 
to compile a number of aphorisms, among 
which the following have a direct bearing 
on architecture: 


Greek architecture is the flowering of 
geometry.—EMERSON. 


Art is not the bread indeed, but the 
wine of life—JEAN PAUL. 


Whatever in architectural work is en- 
dowed with the expression of death is bad 
art.—G. F. BODLEY. 


Taste is only to be educated by contem- 
plation, not of the tolerably good, but of 
the truly excellent.—GOETHE. 


My definition of a work of art would 
be . . . a corner of creation seen 
through a temperament.—EMILE ZOLA. 


A true architect is far more likely to 
be a practical man than a practical man 
is likely to be an architect.—NORMAN 
SHAW. 


The name of the architect who builds 
most of the castles in the air is “To-mor- 
row,” and “Hope” lays the foundation.— 
PUNCH. 


Beauty in the arts is but a natural or 
educational prejudice, and inconstant, 
since it depends only upon the fashion of 
the time.—FREZIER. 


All artistic production involves a large 
element of lucky accident, of which the 
true artist alone knows how to avail him- 
self.—COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Of course I know that it is better to 
build a cathedral than to make a boot, but 
I think it is better actually to make a 
boot than only to dream about build- 
ing a cathedral—ELLEN THORNYCROFT 
FOWLER (Concerning Isabel Carnaby). 
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When a man understands the art of 
seeing, he can trace the spirit of an age 
and the features of a king even in the 
knocker on a door.—VICTOR HUGO. 


Westminster Abbey is a great piece of 
the middle of the thirteenth century still 
projecting above the later strata of 
English life and effort—W. R. LETHABY 
(Mediaeval Art). 


In the elder days of Art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


The Romanesque is allegorical of the 
Old Testament, as the Gothic is of the 
New. The parallel is exact. Is not the 
Bible, the inflexible book of Jehovah, the 


awful code of the Father, well expressed . 


by the stern and penitential Romanesque ; 
and the consoling, tender Gospel by the 
Gothic, full of effusiveness and invitation, 
full of humble hope?—J. K. HUYSMANS. 


It is just as impossible to create citizens 
by opening streets—whatever their width 
—as it is to create an architecture by giv- 
ing its professors sites and money at dis- 
cretion. If, then, architects would not 
wish to be classed, in the next century, 
among lost species and extinct historical 
individualities—such as astrologers, al- 
chemists, and men in armor—it is high 
time they set themselves resolutely to 
work, for the venerable mysteries by 
which their dignity has been sustained are 
beginning to be exposed to the gaze of 
the vulgar; and if the public should take 
it into its head some fine day to insist 
upon a rational explanation of what is be- 
ing built for it, there will be a vindic- 
tive reaction against these ruinous 
caprices—these orgies of stone. It is not 
by the mingling of styles, and combining 
without reason or principle the architec- 
tural forms of various ages, that we shall 
discover the art appropriate to our own, 
but by making our first consideration the 
introduction of reason and plain good 
sense into every conception, using mate- 
rials in accordance with their individual 
properties, and acknowledging a frank 
and cordial adoption of modern industrial 
appliances.— VIOLLET-LE-Duc (Rational 
Building). 


The Psychological Effect of Color 


The following from The Baltimore 
News will be read with interest by archi- 
tects :-— 


“Grosvenor Atterbury, architect of the 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, has 
written an article on the terrors of hos- 
pital walls and conditions that is attract- 
ing attention. 

“Mr. Atterbury wrote the article, as he 
explained, after he had drawn plans for 
the Phipps Clinic. This building, one of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital group, has 
been highly praised for its beautiful in- 
teriors and its many charms rarely asso- 
ciated with the idea of a hospital. Mr. 
Atterbury goes far enough to indorse 
pink gowns for patients, which he saw in 
a small English institution that also had 
fireplaces and brass beds. 


“A part of the article follows: 


“ ‘Tt is a fair question whether there is 
not a larger efficiency and whether the 
price of a perfect ascepticism is not too 
high. For in spite of all its modern im- 
provements, when you send even the in- 
telligent patient to the hospital you have 
put him in the incipient stages of mental 
gooseflesh, whereas the prime requisite of 
the hospital, after all is said and done, is 
that it should inspire confidence and hope. 

““*T have been secretly advised that be- 
cause certain conditions in hospitals are 
general they are not necessarily right; 
that possibly the asceptic pendulum has 
swung too far; that cold white walls, even 
in the operating room, may be a mistake 
from an entirely practical point of view. 

“ ‘For, while society recognizes noises 
and bad smells as evils against which the 
individual should be protected, and in- 
cludes the boiler and glue factory, the 
brass band, and even the church chimes, 
in the nuisance clause, discordant, hid- 
eous forms and colors are not mentioned. 
While the sense of smell and sense of hear- 
ing are protected, the sense of sight is left 
to protect itself or grow callous. 

“ “Even the simple-minded country bull 
has an opinion in this matter of color. 
His opinion is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. At any rate it has always 
received it.’ ” 
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Byers Pipe 


The A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently issued Bulletin No. 27. 
This publication was produced primarily 
to act as a reminder of the fact that while 
scientific data evolved by laboratory tests 
and metallurgical reasoning is not to be 
discounted, such data is principally of 
value as representing a confirmation or 
explanation of actual facts as demon- 
strated by experience. 

It is claimed that the properties of 
Byers pipe, as indicated by the evidence 
presented in this bulletin, make it desir- 
able for use when considered in the light 
of fabricating qualities, resistance to cor- 
rosion, ability to withstand severe shocks, 
vibratory stresses, and other physical 
strains, although they do not lend them- 
selves to accurate mathematical expres- 
sion. The existence of such qualities, it 
is maintained, is clearly indicated by the 
records of service presented, extending 
over half a century. As a part of this 
record are given the experiences of a num- 
ber of practical men, and at the end of the 
bulletin is printed an explanation of the 
resistance to corrosion, etc., which, it is 
claimed, is not only plausible and exten- 
sively accepted, but also bears out the 
results obtained in actual service. 

On the last page of the bulletin, the 
subject of Average Experience vs. Excep- 
tional Cases is considered, and an attempt 
is made to show that exceptional cases 
form a most unfair ground on which to 
hase comparison regarding the life of 
pipe. 

Copy of this bulletin or any desired in- 
formation concerning the product which 
it describes, can be had upon request. 


A Combined Shade and Ventilator 


The Simon Ventilighter Company, Inc., 
101 Park Avenue, New York City, has 
issued an attractive catalog describing the 
Unit System which it manufactures. It 
is claimed that the use of this system ad- 
mits light and air without glare; that it 
has all of the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of a screen, an awning, a 
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blind and a curtain, although it is in form 
none of these. 

In the Ventilighter System, the opening 
to be covered is divided into a number of 
separate units. These units or vanes are 
narrow strips of light fabric, stretched 
across the opening attached to metal bars 
in a manner permitting all of the units 
to be automatically adjusted at any de- 
sired angle by a gentle pull or movement 
of asmall handle. When the Ventilighter 
units are closed, they overlap. They do 
not touch each other but overhang with an 
open space between in which position a 
free circulation of air is afforded. They 
are intended for use below skylights in 
window openings, on sleeping or lounging 
porches, roof gardens, etc. 

Catalog referred to, which may be had 
upon request, gives a great deal of infor- 
mation concerning this device, showing 
illustrations of buildings where it has 
been used, and also necessary diagrams 
for determining measurements where in- 
stallations are desired. 


Gymnastic Apparatus 


The Narragansett Machine Company, 
Providence, R. I., with branch offices in 
New York and Chicago, has recently 
issued Catalog F-9 describing and thor- 
oughly illustrating the apparatus manu- 
factured by this concern to equip gymna- 
siums, locker rooms and physical culture 
institutions. 

Catalog is bound in stiff board covers, 
is 6144x914 in. in size and contains 
150 pages. It illustrates a list of old 
tried and approved forms of apparatus, 
and some that are new, all of which are 
said to have been developed and refined 
to meet the requirements of modern prac- 
tice. The catalog in its compact form is 
easy to keep among standard beoks, and 
convenient for reference. Architects 
and others occasionally called upon to 
design or equip gymnasiums will prob- 
ably find it to their advantage to secure 
a copy of the book for their working 
libraries. 
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